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WEBER. 

"The more the language of the grammatically educated gained 
on the one hand in purity, and in being purged of every thing not 
strictly regular, the more foreign did it become on the other hand 



to the usage of the majority of the people who were without 

grammatical training. In this way a refined language gradually 

disconnected itself from the vernaculars, as more and more the 

exclusive property of the higher classes of the people: the estrange- 

ment between the two growing more and more marked, as th e 

popular dialect in its turn underwent further development. This 

took place mainly under the influence of those aboriginal inhabi- 

tants who have been received into the Brahmanical community : 

who it is true little by little exchanged their own language for 

that of their conquerors, but not without importing into the latter 

a large number of new words and of phonetic changes and in I 

particular very materially modifying the pronunciation. This last 

was all the more necessary, as the numerous accumulations of con- 

sonants in the Aryan Bhasha presented exceeding difficulties to the 

natives; and it was all easier, as there had evidently prevailed 

within the language itself from an early period, a tendency to clear 

away these troublesome encumbrances of speech, a tendency to 

which, indeed the study of Grammar imposed a limit so far as the 

educated portion of the Aryans was concerned, but which certainly 

maintained itself and by the very nature of the case continued to 

spread amongst the people at large." 



(Monier Williams) ~^& 

eS^T'olejJfc 'Colloquial Sanskrit' 
. 'Colloquial' 

Ssfc Xfcfxofcx^ey* 3to 130^:1: Colloquial, adj. 
g^tf; language 



" The latter [Prakrit Poets] ............ had neces- 

sarily to study their matter more carefully in order to make up 



. -2)3 



thereby the deficiencies and the disadvantages attendant upon the 
use of the Vulgar Tongues" 

^-Vulgar tongues" etfb5fcn>4u?& sfc&955Boc&. 



"When we are on this subject we must not forget that only a 
few of the dialects in which the Prakrit of the ancient days existed, 
have been cultivated.by being written in by some celebrated poets 
or authors and thereby brought to the front, while others which 
existed side by side with them have been neglected and allowed to 
die away," 

"Cultivated" e&do^&fc, ''Vulgar tougues" 



(Dlltt.) 

"This then is a sufficiently clear and definite fact, which is 

invaluable to the historian of India. We know the spoken tongue 

of the Vedic age, which has been preserved in the simplest and most 

beautiful hymns of the Rig Veda. We know the spoken tongue of 

the Epic Age, which has been preserved in the prose Brahman as 

and Aranyakas. After 800 B. C, there was a growing divergence 

between the spoken and the written tongue. Learned Sutras were 

composed in the old Grammatical Sanskrit, while the people spoke 

and Gautama preached in the 6th century B, C., in a somewhat 

simpler aud more fluent language. What that language was we 

know from the edicts of Asoka, for the spoken tongue could not 

have changed very much from 477 B. C., when Gantama died, to 

260 B. C., when Asoka reigned. The spoken language of the third 

or Rationalistic Period, was an early form of Pali] by whatever 

names (Magadhi & .) 'Antiquarians may choose to call it. And 

varieties of this language continued to be the spoken tongue of 

Northern India during the 4th or Buddhist Period, 

"In the fifth or the Puranic Period the Pali had been con- 
siderably altered ani formed into the different Prakrit dialects 
which we find i:i the dramas of this Period. The grammatical 



forms of the Prakrit differ more widely from the Sanskrit than 
those of the Pali, and historically too, we know that the spoken 
language of Kalidasa's heroins was later than the sfroken lan- 
guage of Asoka " 



)>& (Weber) 






" The form in which the popular dialects appear, and which 
as compared with the inscriptions of Piadasi, is extraordinarily de- 
graded, not unfrequently coinciding with the present form of the 
vernaculars? brings us down to a period at any rate several centu- 
ries after Christ." 



VrfJ 



c< Lalla in his commentary on Mrichchakati says : 

Osr* ^Br-sSj^Kg I 



It is obvious from the above 

that the number of Prakrita dialects increased gradually and not 
all at once." 

e3Ko$;5a>tfl& - 

" Whether the pure Sanskrit Language remained a spoken 
dialect for any length of time even in its native laai, the -Brahma- 
varta, seems to be open to question. But that the learn sd an! 



the higher classes long continued to use it in their dialy conversa- 
tion and exchange of thought, may be assumed from the Universal 
practice of the dramatists in putting the Divine language into the 
mouth of their higher personages." 









" It was the peculiarity of our ancient forefathers to bind every 
practice by rigid rules, so that even when the reality had ceased to 
exist, no departure was allowed from the practice of dramatic re- 
presentation having the sanction of ages. In the same manner any 
uniformity or fanciful excellence which they thought they had dis- 
covered in a people speaking a particular dialect came to be re- 
garded as inherent in them for ever afterwards, and the work of a 
dramatist who ventured to violate any such recognized principles 
was pronounced unfit to be considered a classic. 

" Mark how boldly and dogmatically the author of Sahityadar- 
pana regulates the application of the different Prakrit dialects in a 
drama. * High born and educated persons must speak Sanskrit and 
women similarly circumstanced are to speak the Souraseni dialect, 
These latter, however, should employ the Maharashtri in their 
sogs and Verses. The Magadhi is mentioned as the tongue of 
those who move in the inner apartments of a king. The dialect of 
servants, princes and merchants is the Half* Magadhi. The 
Prachaya[Eastern or Goudiya] is the dialect of the Vidushaka, and 
others, and the Abanti of the gamesters, Dravidi or the Southern 
dialect is spoken by the soldiers and gamblers. The Sakari must 
be used by the left-hand brother-in-law of kings, by the Sakas and 
others, The Vahliki dialect belongs to the people of Northern India, 
and the Chandali to the Chandalas and others. The Abhiri and 
Sabari are spoken by workers upon wood and by charcoal* makers* 
The Paisachi is the tongue of the Pisachas and also of female 
attendants.* " 



" Even when the reality had ceased to exist " 
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TEXT. 

A great poem in No 562 Th e Cantos belonging to a great 
a Corrupt dialect poem written in any of the Corrupt dialects 
(Apbhramsa). (Apabhramsa) are styled Kadavakas. A variety 

of Metres befitting the Corrupt dialects are employed in it, 

COMMENTARY. 

The Kama Parakrama or the Valour of Kama is an instance. 
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"Till Hemachandra wrote his chapter on Prakrit Grammar, 
Vararuchi was the chief authority on the construction of Prakrit 
dialects, and lucid* and useful as his aphorisms are, they are not 
thorough, and appear to have be^ji intended rather to explain the 
chief features of the corruption through which the more striking 
Prakrit words and forms derived their origin, than to give a com- 
plete treatise on the formation of all or even most Prakrit words 
and forms, such as that which Hemachandra endeavoured many 
centuries after, to write regarding one of the Prakrit dialects, 

. "The most complete grammar extant is that of Hemachandra 
(A. D. 1089 1174).. Much, had existed in Prakrit which was not 
explained by Vararuchi whose grammar was not intended to be ex- 
haustive, but merely illustrative of a few prominent facts. One 
or two of the Prakrit dialects -are disposed of by him in less than 
twelve aphorisms of three or four words each. And even Hema- 



s :&5b-*Tptfs$xe. 3 2 

Chandra is not much more exhaustive in his treatment of some of 
the dialects. We may remember that Vararuchi must have Bad 
sufficient materials in living speech, if he had intended to explain 
the formaticn of all the dialects, but Hemachandra could only rely 
upon the scanty specimens of -written remnants of some of the 
more obscure dialects for materials wherewith to form and 
illustrate his rules regarding those dialects. 






"We may safely believe, therefore, that the Prakrit works must 
be regarded as written in genuine vernacular, if written when Pra- 
krit was vernacular, and in genuine Prakrit acquired by study if 
written after the language had become a dead language." 



-sr^g 



Professor CowelJ.- W hen the Greeks, under Alexander, 



Theanguage 



of Prakrit. It also plays an important part in all ue ancient 
Hindu dramas: for while the heroes speak Sanskrit, the women 
.attendants use various forms of Prakrit, the dialectical variations 
being more or less regular and euphonious according to the rank 
of the speaker. The later grammarians include many varieties 



underlie name [Prakrit] but most of them are probably the subtle 
refinements of a later age ; as the older the grammarian is, the 
fewer we find the dialects to be, and the oldest Vararuchi has 
treated only of four." 

(0 
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Wilson, Hindu Theatre: "Exceedingly deficient in theatrical 
effect. The affectation or reality of scholarship, a very sorry sub- 
stitute for the universal, instantaneous and irrepressible delight." 
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"Apabhramsa appears to be the general name of the following 
dialects, viz: Nagara, Upanagara, Dravida (or Sindhi), Baitaliki, 
Abhiri." 

& oSi^a^: 

^J 9f- 

"It will be observed that the names of the different Prakriat 
dialects mostly refer to territorial divisions." 
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"Hemachandra, the great grammarian of the Prakrit dialects, 
treats of Apabhramsa only generally, but the authors of the Kal- 
palatika and other grammarians give separate rules for each of the 
different dialects that come under the term." 
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